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18,000 feet or more, the Indus and Brahmaputra rivers flow away from
each other until they are 1,500 miles apart. Then they turn south through
the mountains in canyons so deep that no one can follow the lower part
of either. The Sutlej branch of the Indus also breaks through the
Himalayas in a similar canyon. Various other branches of both the Indus
and the Brahmaputra and all the main headwaters of the Ganges pour
down the southern face of the Himalayas in vast torrents. They have
gullied into the mountains so vigorously that the Himalayas and the front
of the Tibetan Plateau are carved into a vast fringe, a perfect chaos of
mountains.

The Himalayas and the high mountains that run southward from
them at each end protect India from cold northern winds and prevent
the moisture of the Indian Ocean from passing to the north. Thus the
mountains make India warmer and more tropical than it would other-
wise be.

Another effect of the mountains is to foster independence among the
inhabitants of their lower slopes. Hence Bhutan and Nepal are inde-
pendent states not subject to British rule. Aside from little Sikkim,
where Darjeeling is located, they occupy the whole of the eastern Hima-
layas. At the western end, too, Kashmir, although ruled by Great Britain,
is one of the most independent parts of British India.

The Indo-Gangetic Plain. Descending now to the lowlands, we find
that for 1,500 miles in a great arc from the lower Brahmaputra and
Ganges to the lower Indus, the Indo-Gangetic Plain is so flat that the
horizon is almost like that of the sea. For hundreds of miles the alluvial
soil deposited by the rivers is so fine that one can scarcely find a pebble.
.Climatically, however, this great plain is far from being uniform. During
part of the year its eastern end is drenched in rain. The southward-facing
slopes that rise above it receive some of the world's heaviest rainfalls.
At Cherrapunji, 275 miles northeast of Calcutta, the summer wind known
as the southwest monsoon brings an average of about 100 inches of rain in
July. The average for the year as a whole is 428 inches. Even at Cherra-
punji, however, the four months from November to February get scarcely
enough rain to keep the ground wet, and elsewhere there is far less. The
wet and the dry seasons are amazingly different not only here, but in most
of India.

As we go down the lower Brahmaputra and then up the Ganges and
down the Indus another great contrast comes into view. The railroad map
illustrates it. The eastern end of the plain close to the mountains is so
wet that its people are considerably handicapped. A rainfall of 15 to 20
inches each month for two or three months is by no means easy to cope
with. Hence, while there are many villages, we find no large city and